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TThio of their song had scarcely died, and 
The deep sweet scarC ely dry, when a great gust that 
Induma’s tears w rol i e d aside a mountain of snow, 

rdshtTl deep dark 'cavern ; Induma turned Brunag's 

madeof Ught : I would die in 

‘^shfrnfdowtTne into the under world. But though 
alone she faced all dangers bravely she talked w.th dragons 
a ,d with skeletons, she passed through fire and through he vale 
of echoes, where every echo said, “ Go back or die. And 
°hen she had soothed the last fierce dragon, by the power of 
her determined eye, she read in the great secret book these 

words, “ Happiness is Usefulness.’ 

We will not trace Induma’s journey back to sunlight. 
When she reached it Brunag joined her, full of sorrow for his 
faithlessness. 


When next we saw our fairy and her steed, they were stand- 
ing on a bleak moor in Northumberland, with the setting 
sunbeams streaming on Induma’s sunny hair. But who 
were those smutty little elves, who store the sunbeams up for 
others? They sang a song to which Induma listened. 

The Song of the Coal Dwarfs. 


Little fairy of the west, 

No more love yourself the best, 
No more live in lazy rest ; 

Work is noble, work is blest. 


Fairy, hearken to our song, 

Earth needs much, life is not long ; 

We were made to right the wrong : 

Made to labour, we are strong. 

Little maiden come away, 

Underneath this shell of clay, 
there to light us like a ray 
Of the sunlight far away. 

Induma went with them and found what she sought. 
Dear children, for fairies and for all men true happiness is 
still tiue usefulness. “ Let no man seek his own, but every 
one another’s wealth.” 
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By Mrs. Francis F. Steinthal. 

My dear Children,— When vm, . , 

pleasant surprises, you like to talk a i V f aC a number of 
body what they w^e-don’t you ; ,hem ' a " d tel1 ever >’- 

My boys carved a wooden cover, abouT^to fooi 

wide and wrote m the centre, - Aunt Mai’s Nephews and 
Nieces. They got large sheets of card-board, and with the 
sewing machine stitched on one edge of each strong tape. 
These were fastened together, and then bound between the 
wooden covers All the photographs sent by ray nieces and 
nephews are placed in this delightful book, with the names 
clearly written under each. I should be so glad to receive 
more photographs, if any of you can spare them. 

,, Last month 1 toW you something of the Order of Chivalry, 
and am glad to learn from several children that they already 
belong to it. I am giving you a letter this month, from one 
little child who lives in the East end of London to her 
Santa Claus, to let you see how happy a child can be made 
by a kind letter and a little present. 

I think I promised more knuckle-bone games this month, 
so here they are. 

1. Horses m the stable. — Place the tips of the left hand 
fingers on the table. Take up knuckle-bones in right hand 
and place them on the top of the left hand. Tap the wrist 
until all have fallen on to the table, trying to get them 
between the fingers. Throw up a bone, and before catching 
it push another between the fingers, until all are under the 
palm. Remove the hand, throw up one bone, and sweep up 
all the others before it descends. 

2 . Kisses . — Throw up one knuckle-bone, pick up one from 
table, and kiss it before catching the first. Second round : — 
catch two and kiss them. Third round : — catch three, and so on. 

3* Alary at the cottage gate . — Place four bones in a square, 
about a foot apart. Throw up one bone and pick up the first 
corner one, then throw up the two, pick up another and catch 
both, then throw three, and so on until the foui are taken. 

I hope that you will all enjoy the games as much as several 

cousins already do. Your loving 

J Auntie Mai. 
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Competitions. 

All competitions are open to the children of readers of the 
Parmk-Revim. Stamps must be sent for return postage. Each 
article must have a label on it, with name, address and age on ,1. 
Rule I — xV fee of ij., now due, entitles a child to work 

in any competition. 

Rule II— All work and drawings to be sent before the 
.oth Aunt Mai. Wharfemead, Ilkley. 


Baby’s Wardrobe. 

Patterns. “ Baby’s First Outfit,” by Mrs. Singleton. Pub- 

lisher, Grant, Leeds, price 2*. 6 d. 

The clothes will fit a large baby doll. 

This month send the band. Last month it was called a 
flannel vest, as the book had not appeared, and the exact 
name was not known. 

Our Cot. 

Since last writing I have spent a delightful hour in the 
Home, and seen both Curley and Ellen. Curley has grown 
a great deal during the year The kind Sister says that she 
is a very good little girl, who gives them no trouble. It 
is difficult to realize when one sees her happy smile and 
laughing eyes what a starved, miserable little mite she was 
before she came to the Home. 

Lllen was reading in bed. She is very fond of books of 
travel. I suppose they take her away from bed and the one 
room she has lived in so long. She sent me at Christmas 
a little kettle-holder she had made herself, with a little letter. 
It was very kind of her to do so. Dorothy Yeo has sent td. 
I should like a few more before sending them in. 

As some children like to make Curley’s clothes, and she 
has grown so much, it is thought advisable that those who 
^ ou y e 3Y care to sew for her, should write direct to 

Miss Howes, S. Chad’s Home, Far Headingly, Leeds, and a 
garment, ready cut out, will be forwarded to them to make. 
The garment can be specified by the worker. 

Cretary writes: ~“ Ellen has had a very fair month. 

stnll T.'If Sa ^ e wor k> when she had her little 
an so 15s. worth of things — she would have done 
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better, only the weather was so K a ,i . r 

brave enough to come. Then the next * w I )e ° P . le were 

herself came to see her, and a few da 1 untle ^ Iai ’ 

, 1 , , » ,u a Ievv days later two little nieces 

™7rrr; Jr Id r ish 1 

about Christmas ! Ellen had su'eh a happy til ■ tteHoTpitli 
was the brightest place in the house, with its pretty decora- 
tions, and she had many presents, letters and cards. But the 
crowning joy was that on the evening of Christmas Day. 
She was well enough to be carried down to the Girls’ Hall for 
the Christmas free. She looked so happy, and the girls 
were all very pleased to see her. They clapped so heartily 
when she came in (she had not been downstairs since Feb. 
27th), and her sofa was surrounded all the evening, and I am 
glad to say she was none the worse, but has been able to get 
up for tea two or three times since. She is very grateful 
to all her ‘ cousins (and ‘Auntie Mai ’) for their kind thought 
for her, and wishes them a very happy new year.” 


Little Workers’ Society. 

Founder: Mrs. Edmund Strode. 

Each child in this Society makes two garments a year for 
a child known to the worker. 

In June send a blouse for a little boy. 

Marks will be given for sewing, neatness, button-holes, 

and appearance. 

Art Club. 

Since two Portfolios were sent out instead of one the 
interest has much increased, and more attention has been 
paid to posting them at the right time. I he November Port- 
folios have returned after a run round of two months. 
Subjects for February : — 

I. An orange on a white ground, against a pale green 
background. A fruit knife and another orange can be added 
by the older pupils. 

II. Illustration to “Little Bo-Peep. 

The following artists have sent drawings: 

Evelyn, Rosalind, Daisy, Godfrey and Arthur Crookshank, 

Agnes Cargin, Evelyn, Marjorie and Sylvia I owys, orot y 

and Kenneth Yeo, Josephine and Eric Beck Hickson, 
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™ Muriel and Eric Baumann, Katherine 

Dorothy Mary » Marjory Webb, Honor Bundle, Madgie 

•«J D ,H hy , crook Ruth Whitaker, Marguerite Hume, 
and Wilfred ’ Abbay, Emmeline and Lucy Wilson, 

Basil Leverson, J eanor Dowding> Eve line and Marion 

TlTmuson Dorothy Woods, Eleanor Cargin, Winifred Grice, 
S roXa Senior ^ Dorothea and Eric Steinthal, Willie Harvey, 
Frank Osier, Dorothy, Freda and Phyllis Rope, Eleanor and 
E Lie Barton, Cecile and Tout Parke Cicely Cholmondeley, 
Daisy and Mordaunt Betts, Eleanor Chance, Grace M Raine, 
Alice Robinson, May Lewis, Rachel and Christina Barclay, 
Judith Baker, Grace and Lorna Lawrence. 

The Order of Chivalry. 

The following letter has been sent by a little girl of ten to 
her Santa Claus this Christmas. All children who would like 
to become members of this excellent Society are requested 
to write to Miss Edith Wyvill, Denton, Ben Rhydding, 
via Leeds, and she will forward all particulars 

68, Swaton Road, Bow. 

My Dear Santa Claus, — Thank you very much for the 
beautiful book you have sent me, I think it is very interesting. 
Mother says it is very kind of you to send it. I am very fond 
of dolls, but I have not got one. I am ten years old and I 
go to a Board school. I have earned my fourth medal for 
regular attendance, as I have not been absent or late once in 
four years. There are five of us; I have only two sisters, one 
is twelve and the other fourteen ; I have also two brothers, 
one four years old and the other four months. My father 
works in a waterproof factory, but they have been very slack 
this year. I go to a Baptist Sunday school. I have only 
been in the country once from our school, the children’s 
country holiday, and I often talk about it to mother as she 
has never been away only a day. I think I shall like a red 
stuff dress, but mother says it does not matter what colour it 
is as she would be very thankful for anything you like to send 
me ; I measure thirty-six inches. I must tell you that you 
have made me very happy. I must conclude with best love. 

I remain, your loving companion, 

E. F. 

M ishing you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
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I Cheese Mix in a saucepan till 5mooth two 

table spoonfuls of butter and one of flour ; add half a cupM 
of milk, half a tea-spoonful of salt and a speck of cayenne- 
cook two minutes ; then add the beaten yolks of three 
and one teacupful of grated cheese. Set this to cool When 
cold add the beaten whites of the eggs, place in a buttered 
dish, and bake for twenty to thirty minutes. Serve hot as 
soon as it leaves the oven. 

• IL Poached E ^ s ln B alls — Put some water into a small 
pan and heat it to boiling point, then stir rapidly till a small 
whirlpool is produced. Break an egg into a teacup and drop 
it cleverly into the hollow of this maelstrom. The motion of 
the water sets the white at once into a circular covering for 
the unbroken yolk. When the white is quite set take out 
the egg with a spoon and lay it on a nice piece of buttered 
toast, and serve at once. Helena Steinthal. 


Little Knitters. Infant’s Band. 

Material required 2 ozs. No. 4, or 4—3 white knitting 
cotton, 1 pair No. 14 knitting wires. Cast on 40 stitches, 
knit 50 plain rows, always slipping the first stitch of each 
row, and at the end of each row taking the back instead of 
the front of the stitch, this makes a firm regular edge all 
along. The back is now complete. For ihe armhole slip 
the first stitch, then knit two together, do this at the top of 
the stays, reduce till there are only 30 stitches on the needle. 
Knit eight rows neither increasing nor decreasing. Then slip 
one stitch, pick up one and so on till you have again 40 
siitches on your needle. Knit 50 plain rows to form the 
chest part. Then for the other armhole decrease as before 
till the number of stitches is reduced to 30, knit eight plain rows, 
then increase as before till there are again 40 stitches. Knit 
on 50 plain rows and cast off. For the shoulder straps, pick up 
10 or 12 stitches on the front of the stays beside the armhole, 
knit a strip of as many rows as will form a shoulder strap, cast 
off and sew neatly on the corresponding part at the back ot the 
stays. Do the same for the other armhole. Sew four pairs of 
tapes on the back so that the stays will lap over and keep firmly 
tied, this is much better than buttoning. The stays are now 
completed. This pattern can be made with thicker cotton, 
larger wires and extra stitches in proportion for a child of two 
or three years old. 
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the nut tree. 

• t ^ e days when people still believed 


f ; fflP in the a ays wuc. ^ — r— 

0nCe TAe ived a poor countryman and his wife. They 
in fairies, th when it came to the turn of their 

had a lar * e J[ aml i ffirl t o be christened they could find 
child, a iiuie 5 > _ , j f . • 


youngest ch , her But on th e day of the chr.stening 

T “ walked the cottage a Wrin 1 W ° man 3 

hHAt green bonnet, and going up to the countryman she 
S- “ Ifyou like I will be the child's godmother. 

The countryman was only too pleased, and the old woman 
stood godmother. Just as she was about to leave the cottage 
she suddenly exclaimed : “ Dear me ! I ve forgotten all about 

th -‘ That "doesn't matter in the least, ma'am,” said the 
countryman’s wife, curtseying, but she was a little disappointed 

all the same. ... . , . . 

<« Wait a bit,” said the old woman, fumbling in her pocket. 

At last she drew forth a nut, which she gave to the parents. 

“ Plant this nut in your garden,” said she, “ and take good 
care of the tree which will spring from it. It will bring you 
good luck,” and so saying she went away. 

The nut was planted in the garden, and in due time became 
a pretty little tree. As soon as Mary, that was the name of the 
old woman’s godchild, was old enough, she watered the tree 
herself every day. It grew and flourished, but the strange 
thing about it was that it never bore any nuts. “ Still,” said 
Mary’s father, “ the old lady was right in saying that it 
would bring us good luck, for since the day when she came 
into my cottage nothing has gone wrong with me. 1 he 
crops have been wonderfully good, none of the cattle have 
died, and everything has prospered. So what does it matter 
if the tree never bears any nuts r” 

On the morning of Mary’s fifteenth birthday she went into 
the garden as usual to water her nut tree. What was her 
surprise to see something shining among the green leaves. 
On coming nearer she found hanging on one side of the tree 
a large pear of pure gold, and on the other a nutmeg of the 
brightest silver. She thought at first that they had been 
hung on the tree, but she soon saw that they were really 
growing there. She ran into the cottage and called her 
lather and mother to come and see the wonderful fruit. Soon 
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,he news spread over the village, and the cottage garden was 
filled to overflowing with neighbours and friends The tree 
became quite famous, and in a few days people came from all 
the country round about to see the strange sight 

Not very far from Mary’s home stood a castle in which 
lived a piincess who was very rich and powerful, but so 
disagreeable that everyone disliked her. She was called the 
Princess Rubarba. One afternoon Rubarba was in a 
particularly bad temper. She had boxed the ears of the 
maids-of-honour, and thrown a footstool at the poodle and 
the court ladies were at their wits’ end to know how to amuse 
her. “ Haven t you anything interesting to tell me about?” 
said she, peevishly. 

Has your Highness heard of the wonderful nut tree that 
grows near here ?” asked a court lady. 

“No,” answered the princess, “what do I care about 
nut trees ? ” 


“ But this is really a very remarkable tree,” said the court 
lady, “ 1 have heard that a golden pear and a silver nutmeg 
grow on it.” 

“ Why, that must be strange,” cried Rubarba, “ I should 
like to see the tree for myself.” And forgetting her bad 
temper, she sprang from her chair and ordered her coach to 
be got ready at once. Mary was sitting in the cottage 
garden, and was much astonished to see a fine golden coach 
with six white horses drive up to the gate. A tall lady all 
sparkling in gold and jewels got out of the coach and walked 
up the garden path. Mary curtseyed very low, but the 
Princess took no more notice of her than if she had been a 
fiy, and went straight up to the nut tree. 

“ I haven’t seen anything so pretty for a long time, said 
she to one of the maids-of-honour, “ it is worthy of a place in 


our palace garden.” 

“ Certainly, your Highness,” said the court lady, “ shall I 
order it to be dug up and brought to the palace r 

“The tree belongs to my daughter, ma’am,’ said the 
countryman, who had come out, “ we cannot part with it. 

“ Hold your tongue, you impertinent fellow,” said the 
Princess, “you have nothing at all to say. 1 like the tree, 
and mean to have it in my garden. If you don t dig it up 
this minute your head shall be cut off. 

I he countryman knew that his head would really e cut o 
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■^TT^hlvery unwillingly dug up the tree and 
if he did not °° e;y ’ castle ' The Princess had it planted in her 
andsentittothe ountain which threw showers of silvery 
garden near a cloge tQ the fountain stood a comfortable 

sprayover thetur . p ^ cesssatdown and closed her eyes for 

seat, and here ^ ^ po int of dropping asleep when a 
a nap. ^ he ** de her start up. Sitting on a tree just i n 
shrill scream „ parrot, which must have escaped from its 
front of her was* F. Ru ’ barba with wicked black eyes, and 
cage. It lo ° did u g et the nut tree from ? ” 

C 1!h„M your tongue, you noisy bird,” she said, angrily. The 
.oil for a few minutes, but just as she had closed 
hensye’s again it began to scream : “ Where did you get the 

tree from— tree from— tree from r 

„ If you don’t be quiet, I’ll wring your neck, said the 
Princess and made a dash at the parrot’s tail feathers. It 
escaped’ from her and flew round and round the little 
fountain, always just out of reach, screaming out: “Where 
did you get the tree from r ” 

Rubarba chased it for about five minutes, and then 
dropped panting into the garden seat, while the bird with a 
mocking screech flew out of the garden. 

After a little while the Princess fell fast asleep. She 
woke feeling very uncomfortable ; it seemed to her that a 
heavy weight was hanging on to her nose. She put up her 
hand to her face — yes, there was really something there. 
Running hastily to the nearest looking-glass, she saw to her 
horror that a golden pear was hanging on to the end of her 
nose and fixed to it a silver nutmeg. She rushed back into 
the garden— the nut tree was gone. Her screams brought 
the maids-of-honour to the spot, and the court physicians 
were quickly sent for. Everything was tried that could be 
thought of, but all in vain, the fruit remained firmly fixed to 
Rubarba s nose. At last one of the court ladies said : I^ e 

girl from whom your Highness got the tree must certainly be 
a witch. Plow else could such a tree grow in her garden • 
She has bewitched your Highness.” 

Send for her at once ” sobbed the Princess. “ I must 8 e 
this horrible fruit taken away.” , . 

Rubarba was waiting till Mary could be broug 
y ° re er ’ su ddenly remembered that perhaps her 8 rea 
C0U her. Now this great-aunt of the 1 fi nC 
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was a very powerful fairy, and could certainly help her great- 
niece if she chose to do so. Unfortunately Rubarba did not 
like her at all, because she had a sharp tongue and 


an 


unpleasant way of saying exactly what she thought about 
things, which did not suit the Princess. A short time before 
they had had a violent quarrel, and the old lady had declared 
that she would never come near her niece again. “ If only I 
hadn’t quarrelled with her,” said Rubarba, with a sigh. 

Scarcely had she spoken the words when the door of the 
room flew open, and in walked a little old women with a 
wrinkled face and bright green bonnet. 

“ Oh ! great-aunt,” cried the Princess, running up to her, 
“ I’m so glad to see you.” 

“ I’m much surprised to hear it,” answered the old lady, and 
then suddenly burst into a fit of laughing. “ Good gracious, 
child,” she cried, “ whatever have you got on your nose r” 

“ Oh ! don’t laugh at me, great-aunt,” said Rubarba, “I am 
bewitched — I can’t take the fruit away — won’t you help me 

“ How did it get there r ” asked the old lady, as soon as she 
could speak for laughing. 

“ As I was driving out I saw a nut tree in a cottage garden, 
and instead of nuts a golden pear and a silver nutmeg were 
growing on it. It looked so pretty that 1 wanted to have it 
for myself, and bought it from the peasant girl in whose 
garden it grew. But she must have been a witch, for the tree 
is gone, and the pear and nutmeg are hanging on to my nose. 

“ Dear me, this is very serious,” said the old lady, putting 
on her spectacles and coming nearer. At the sig t o 
Rubarba she burst out laughing again. 

“Excuse me, great-niece,” said she, “but you to oo 

funny.” 

“ Oh ! won’t you help me ? ” begged the Princess. „ 

“ Where is the girl whom you suppose to be a ui c : r 
asked the old lady, “ I can soon find out if .she as 
you if you bring her here. 

“ 1 have already sent for her,' ’ sa,d “f her favourite 

Poor Mary had been very » 1 ■ , uck which the 

tree, and she was also afraid that 8 . This 

tree had brought with it would Rave ^ she sat 

thought made her more unhappy , , strange old woman 
alone in the garden, she thought ^ had given 

°f whom her father had often to c > 
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« If only I knew where my ^mother was ” 
her th e ld go and tell her all about it, and I fo,, 

thought she, ^ But how can I find her ? ” 

sure she wou ^ P en * the messengers of the Princess came 
just cat tni hands behind her back led her away to 

up, and tying pQOr girl was terribly frightened, th e 
tbe Ca f would answer none of her questions and she was 
S fr an m follow them. The first thing she saw on entering 
° b Tn ,here the Princess sat, was a little old lady with a 
th6 nkled 'face and bright green bonnet. “ Oh ! that must be 
wr ‘ k . » thought she, “if only she will help me.” 

g0 >‘The Princess says you have bewitched her, Mary,” said the 
old woman, coming forward, “ and that if you do not at once 
take away the fruit from her nose you will be put to death.” 

‘ “ Oh ! I really am not a witch,” sobbed poor Mary, “ and 
I don’t know anything about it. 

“Try and take it away,” said the old woman. Mary tried 
her best, but all in vain. 

“ Off with her to prison ” called out the Princess angrily, 
but as the servants were dragging Mary away, the old woman 
cried, “Stop,” and taking the girl’s hand, said in a kindly 
tone: “Yes, you were quite right. I’m your godmother, and 
I have come here on purpose to help you.” I hen turning 
to Rubarba she said, “You ought to be thoroughly ashamed 
of yourself. I hope you don’t expect me to believe that you 
bought the nut tree. Mary happens to be my godchild, 
and I gave her the tree for a present. I knew the moment 
it was stolen, and was very angry with you indeed, but as 
you are a sort of relation of — T -ms* Mi ‘ ”" ,ch 




you too severely, so I took the form of your parrot, and hoped 
that by continually reminding you of your theft I should 
make you ashamed of yourself, and that you would send 
back the tree. As this plan of mine failed, I thought of 
another way to punish you. I hope you will soon get 
accustomed to the ornament on your nose ; I don’t mean 
* ake ^ avva Y> and no one else can do so. Good-day. 

b .. k>nncess had listened at first with great astonishment, 

as er great-aunt ended she burst into angry tears. ( , 

» If ° me alon &» Mary,” sa i d the old lady, “ we will go home. 

ask vn' ° U please ’ godmother,” said Mary timidly, “ may 
ask you something ?” J 

What is it, godchild ?” 
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“ Won't you take the near and 

, . 1 ar an d nutmeg away from the 

Princess s noser It must be so uncomfortable ” 

..Well, she doesn’t deserve it," said the old woman, - hut 
S.nce you ask me, I 1 do tt." She passed her hand over the 
Princess s face, and in another minute the fruit was gone. 
But Rubarba s nose had turned a bright purple colour. 

“I must leave you something to remind you of your 
bad conduct, said the old lady, and then she bade Mary 
follow her, and walked away. 


When Rubarba saw her purple nose, she forgot how glad 
she was to have got rid of the pear and nutmeg, and screamed 
herself hoarse. But the court ladies told her that purple was 
wonderfully becoming to her, and that she had never looked 
more handsome. So after a time she began to consider her 


purple nose as her greatest beauty, and used to say, “Of 
course a princess is not like other people ; it is not every- 
body who has a purple nose.” 

When Mary and her godmother reached the countryman’s 
cottage, the nut tree was standing in its old place again. 

“ It is a fairy nut tree,” said the old woman, “ it takes 
fifteen years to grow, and then bears gold and silver fruit 
every year. I thought such a wonderful tree would make you 
very happy, but I do not believe this will be the case, for 
although the Princess will not dare to harm you any more, 
others might come and steal the fruit, and your neighbours 
would certainly be jealous of you. So from henceforth the 
nut tree shall bear nuts like other trees, but as long as you 
are a good girl, and take good care of it, it will bring you 
good fortune.” And so saying, she disappeared. 

She never paid Mary another visit, but the girl and all 
her family lived in the greatest happiness, while the nut tree 
grew tall and bushy, and was covered every year with the 


most beautiful nuts. 


SENIOR ART CLUB. 

This Club is intended for Aunt Mai’s pupils wjien they 
leave her at the age of sixteen. The terms are 6s. for six 
months. All work marked for exhibition is criticised by 
Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., on the yearly “ Tup> s 
Day/’ in Miss Stewart Wood’s studio, 44. H -°“ an ^*S 
Kensington. All particulars of the Clu can R e , h 
from Miss A. Y. Davidson, Secretary, 4 b Bessborough 




AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 


'TT^nt^oMiss Stewart Wood, 44, Holland 

Rule 1.— WorK - the 23rd of eV ery month, and the port- 
Street, Kensington^ y ^ ^ the month following. Subjects 
folio leaves her on mont h, but members may receive 

are issued on the 21 on app ii C ation to the Secretary, 

subjects for * ter ™ e and address of contributor is written 
Rule *.- 1 “ study , an d paper is placed over the face 

on the back o ,• t for protection and for the writing 0 f 
of the P rinC 'P^ nda J subjects are usually numbered and 
criticism. 0 ' 0 il students are required to use thin 

criticised en ’ Gower Street, London, 25-. per yard), 

Frenc h canvas (Voung ^ no mountings or 

to reduce postage. 

Str R»^-Alf work* ’marked “ for exhibition " is shown to 
Mr DavM Murray. A.R.A., at the end of the winter term; 
Mi ' s E S Wood writes his criticisms, and occasionally a letter 
of her own advice to the students, and lends them examples 
of good work. Studies are returned in June, or if a member 

especially wishes, in December also. 

Rule £ All dues to be paid between the 20th and 26th of 

month preceding a new term. Summer: May— October ; 
Winter : November — April. Subscription, 6s. per term. 

Fines : 6 d. for failure to send in principal subject ; 6 d. for 
sending in work late; is. for keeping portfolio more than a 
night (unless Sunday intervenes) ; is. for damaging or failing 
to return, within specified time, books, casts, &c., borrowed 
from the critic or other members. Fines, and any extra 
donations, go to defray heavy postal expenses of Critic and 
Secretary. All complaints, suggestions, and payments sent 
to the latter, 41, Bessborough Gardens, London, S.W. 

I. For January and February. — Arrange a harmony of 
colour somewhat in this manner: — An upright narrow picture, 
a grey background, across which arrange folds of soft green 
silk falling on to the table ; a slender glass vase against it, 
with a single red blossom in it ; at the base of the glass 
have some pink shells or coral beads; on the left hand corner 
against the grey background a white butterfly may be painted. 

February subject. — II. Onions and lamp. — A row of onions 
hanging against a cupboard door ; a plain deal table in^h 01 ^’ 
and a lanthorn— an old one, if possible. 

UI. Drawing from a cast of a willow leaf, No. 273 2 ’ 
•rucciam’s, 40, Great Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
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AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

B\ Mrs. Francis F. Steinthal. 

My dear Children, A little while ago I saw a diary, 
kept by a little girl who is now grown up, and has a son taller 
than herself, so you can imagine how long it is since she 
wrote down her feelings and ambitions. She constantly 
wrote, I am sorry to say, “ 1 do wish I were loved ; nobody in 
all the world loves me. All the time her mother and father 
were loving her very much indeed ; but in those days parents 
did not think it good for the children to know how much they 
did care, and that it would lessen their respect for them if 
they unbended too much. This the little girl could not know, 
and so she was very unhappy. Now I do not think any of you 
feel like this, but in case there is just one little girl who reads 
this, and who sometimes feels very lonely in this big, bustling 
world, I should like to tell her that there is plenty of love 
around her if she will look for it. If you all show your love 
for your mothers and fathers and governesses and all those 
around you, believe me that you will meet with love and 
affection from them. Love begets love, and the little girl 
who wrote down her feelings so long ago, tells me that it is a 
constant source of regret to her that she never showed her 
feelings, and that she lost so much happiness that was really 
near to her. Have you ever driven in a carriage, sitting bolt 
upright for some time, and then when your back gets weary, 
suddenly found out that you have only been an inch away 
from the back and comfort r So is it with many of us through 
life. We are often quite near love and happiness, and do 

n Ne r ver Z s e ay 'that nobody loves you. as long as you have 
mother and father and friends W * °uMoving ^ 


Competitions. 

All competitions are open to the chddren ot readers of tn^ 
Parents' Review. Stamps must be sent tor re P ® on it . 
article must have a label on it, with name a Ur ess and g 
Rule /.-A fee of it., now due, entitles 

in a 7 iy competition. c tn hp sent to Aunt Mai, 

Rule II.- All work and drawings to be sent 

Wharfemead, Ilkley, before the ,,ot ^ 
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